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For the Journal of Education: 


VALUE OF A GOOD SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


NUMBER TWO. 


In my former article, I alluded to the pecuniary benefits arising from a 
good school-house. Pursuing the plan before my own mind, I shall endea- 
vor in the present article to illustrate its political value. 

Every true patriot—every lover of his country—looks with pride upon 
whatever advances the intererts of popular education. 

Mr. Canning, in reply to the question—By what means an uninterrupted 
succession of men, qualified more or less ntly for the performance of 
united parliamentary and official duties, is secured ?—~says, “ We owe it to 
our system of Common Schools and Universities.’ What is true of the 
schools and universitics of England, is eminently true of the schools of 
America. The perpetuity of our free institutions depends upon the intelli- 
gence and virtue of the sovereign people. The masses must be educated; 
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and the higher more firmly will our Republic 
be enshrined in ommon school, then, must be the 
bulwark of our defence against sds It is the corner-stone of our 
national prosperity; for in the common school must the vast majority of 
our people find their fitting to act the part of free men. The men issuing 
from these schools will be what the schools are, and if needs no argument 
to prove that the schools will be what the school-houses are. This must 
seem as a general rule. It is not to be be denied that a good school-house 
may contain a very poor school. But the public spirit which will manifest 
itself in the erection of a good school-house will diminish the probability 
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of such a thing. Nor, on the other hand, would I affirm that no good 








school was ever taught i 
fest want of a ris iblic spirit will diminish the probability of such a 
thing. 
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If we would have our nation controlled by a body of unadorned and 
unventilated citizens, we need but lie idle as to all progress in educational 
matters, and leave to the ha'f-qualified and therefore justly half-starved 
pedagogue as quiet possession of the old rickety school-house as the winds 
and restless lads will allow. In our nation’s infancy, God raised up men of 
full stature from the log school-houses of our land. As we advance in 
years and strength and wealth, he demands of us better shops for the ela- 
boration of thought and the moulding of mind. What has been is no cri- 
terion for the future. If it were, why allow any advance in mechanic arts, 
or industrial pursuits, or in architecture. 

If our nation be saved from the curse of ignorance and consequent credu- 
lity, our educational interests must keep pace with other interests. The 
log school-house exerted a good healthful influence when and as long as it 
was equal to the residences of the wealthy—when the homes of the pupils 
were log cabins—when churches, factories, stores und taverns were but 
uncouth phyogs there might have been a charm even about the old 
se. Jt is not so much an absolute as a relative value we would 
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school-h 
contend ae If we would have good, intelligent citizens, they must receive 


their education in houses always healthful, and in proportion to their sur- 





roundings neat and attractive. 
Piartevitis, Nov., 1857. BA Pa 2 
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NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





Conttaued from page 155. 





PREAMBLE. 
To elevate the character and advance the interests of the profession of teaching, 
and to promote the cause of popular education in the United States, we, whose names 
are subjoincd, agree to adopt the following 
CONSTITUTION. 
Artictr I. Naime.—This association shall be styled the ‘ National Teachers’ As- 
sociation.” 
Art. If. MMembers,—Any gentleman who is regularly oceupied in teaching ina 
public or private elementary school, common school, high school, academy or scicntifie 
school, college or university, or who is regularly employed as a private tutor, as the 
editor of an educational journal, or as a superintendent of schools, shall be eligible to 
member: 
Applica 
of Directors, or such committee of theirown number as they shall appoint; and all who 
may be recommended by them, and accepted by a majority vote of the members pres- 
ent, shall he entitled to the privileges of the association, upon paying two dollars and 






tions for admission to memberebip shall be made, or referred to the Board 


signing this constitution. 
Upon the recommendation of the Board of Directors, gentlemen may bo clected as 
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honorary members by a two-thirds vote of the members present, and as such éhall have 
all the rights of regular members except these of voting and holding office. 

Ladies engaged in teaching may, on the recommendation of the Board of Directors, 
become honorary members, and shall thereby possess the right of presenting, in the 
form of written essays, (to bo read by the Secretary og any other member whom theg 
may select,) their views upon the subject assigned for discussion. 

Whenever a member of this association shall abandon the profession of teaching, 
er the business of editing an educational journal, or of superintending schools, he 
shall cease to be a member. 

If one momber shall be charged by another with immoral or dishonorable conduey 
the charge shall be referred to the Board of Direetors, or such a committee as they 
shall appoint, and if the churge shall be sustained by them, and afterwards by twe- 
thirds of tho membera present at a regular mecting of the association, the person se 
ebarged seall forfeit his membership. 

There shall be an annual fee of one dollar. If any one shal] omit paying his fee 





for four years, his connection with the association shall cease, 
person eligible to membership, may become u life merbe aying, at once, 
A ligible to membership, may becon merfaber by paying, at , tem 
dollars. 
Art. IIT. Offcers.—Tho officers of this ass 
Vice- Pres 


or Territory represented in the association. These officers, all of whom s 


siation shall be a President, twelve 








tents, a Secretary 





. Treasurer, and one Counsellor for each State, Distrie’ 
hs 





elected by ballot, a majority of the votes cast being necessary for a choice, shall con- 
stitute the Board of Directors, and shall haye power to appoint such committces from 
their own number as they shall deom expedient. 

The President shall preside at all mectings of the association and of the Board of 
Directors, and shall perform such other duties, per enjoy such privileges as by custem 
devolve upon and are enjoyed by, a presiding officer. In his absence, the first Viee- 
President in order who is present, shall preside; and in the absence of all the Vice- 
Presidents, a pro tempore chairman shall be appointed on nomination, the Secretarg 
putting the question. 

The Seeretary shall keep a full and just record of the proceedings of the association 
and of the Board of Directors; shall notify each member of the association or board ; 
shall conduct such correspondence as the directors may assign; and shal] have hie 
records present at all meetings of the association and of the Board of Directors. Is 
his absence a Sceretary pro tempore may be appointed. 

The Treasurer shall receive and hold in safe keeping all moneys paid to the Asso- 
¢iation ; shall expend the same in accordance with the votes of the directors or of the 
associatton ; and shall keep an exact account of his receipts and expenditures, with 
vouchers for tho latter, which aecount he shall render to the Board of Directors prior 
ssociation ; lie shall also present an abstract thereof 





to each ragulur meeting of the ¢ 





to the association. The Treasurer shall give such benda for the faithful discharge of 
his duties, as may be required by the Buard of Directors. 


The Counsellors shall have equal power with the other directors in performing the 





duties belonging to the board. 

The Board of Directors shall have power to fill all vacancies in their own body; 
shall have in charge the general interests of the association; shall make all necessary 
; ond shall do all in their power to render ita usofal 








arrangements for its meetings 
and honorable institution. 


Art. [V.  #/ectings.--A meeting shall be held in August, 1858, after which the 
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rogular meciinga shall be held bicnnially. The place and the precise time of meeting 
shall be determined by the Board of Directors. 
The Board of Direetora ehall bold their regular meetings at the place and two bourse 
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before the time of the assembling of the association, and immediately after the ad- 
journment of the same. Special mectings may be held at such other times and places 
as the board or the President shall determine. 

Art. V. By-Laws.— By-Laws, not inconsistent with this Constitution, may be 
adopted by a two-thirds vote of the association. 

Art. VI. Amendments.—This Constitution may be altered or amended at a regular 
meeting, by the unanimous vote of the members present; or by a two-thirds vote of 
the members present, providing that the alteration or amendment have been substan- 
tially proposed at a previous regular meeting. 


On motion of T. W. Valentine, of New-York, 2 committee of one from 
each State represented in this convention, was appointed by the chair, to 
nominate a list of officers, and report at the evening session. 

The following were appointed, viz: Wm. Roberts, of Pennsylvania; 
J. F. Cann, of Georgia; James Cruikshank, of New-York; D. B. Hagar, of 
Massachusetts; James L. Enos, of Iowa; N. R. Lynch, of Delaware; 
J. R. Challen, of Indiana; Thomas Granger, of Illinois; Z. Richards, of 
Dist. Columbia; and J. D. Giddings, of South Carolina. 

The meeting adjourned at five and a half o'clock. 

EventnG Session. 

The association met at eight o’clock. President Enos in the chair. 

T. W. Valentine, of New-York, was introduced, and read a very able and 
instructive address, prepared by Prof. Wm. Russell, of Massachusetts, who 
was unable to be present. 

This address set forth the importance of this convention to organize an 
association of professional teachers, that shall be national in its character. 
Ist.—As regards wider and juster views of education, and corresponding 
methods of instruction, 2d.—From the establishment of a National Society 
of Teachers we may justly expect great national bencfits. 

The address was full of practical and suggestive ideas. 

James R. Challen, of Indiana, offered the following resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association be tendered to Prof. William Russell, 
of Massachusetts, for the able and instructive address with which he has favored us 
on this occasion. 

J. F. Cann, of Georgia, from the committee on nomination of officers, 
reported the following : 

For President.—Z. Richards, of Washington, D. C. 

Vice-Presidents.—T. W. Valentine, of New York; D. B. Hagar, of Mas- 
gachusetts; Wim. Roberts, of Pennsylvania; J. F. Cann, of Georgia; J. L. 
Enos, of Iowa; T. C. Taylor, of Delaware; J. R. Challen, of Indiana; 
E. W. Whelan, of Missouri; P. F. Smith, of South Carolina; D. Wilkins, 
of Illinois; T. Granger, of Indiana; L. Andrews, of Ohio. 

Secretary.—H. C. Hickok, of Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer.—T. M. Cann, of Delaware. 

Counsellors. —Wm. FE. Sheldon, F. Abington, Mass.; J. W. Bulkley, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; P. A. Cregar, Philadelphia, Penn.; N. R. Lynch, Middle- 
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ton, Del.; Wm. Morrison, Baltimore, Md.; 0. C. Knight, Washington, 
D. C.; Wm. S. Bogart, Savannah, Ga.; Wm. T. Lucky, Fayette, Mo.; A. 
J. Stevens, Des Moines, Iowa; Wm. H. Wells, Chicago, Ill.; J. Hurley, 
Richmond, Ind. 

The above list was unanimously elected by ballot. 

Mr. Hickok, of Pennsylvania, returned thanks for the honor conferred by 
the association, but owing to a pressure of other labor, was compelled to 
decline to act as secretary. He nominated J. P. Wickersham, of Pennsyl- 
vania, who also declined for the same reason, and J. W. Bulkley, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., who was unanimously elected to fill that office. 

Mr. Bulkley, of New-York, having been chosen secretary, resigned the 
office of counsellor, and James Cruikshank, of Albany, N. Y., was elected 
for that State. 

The chair appointed Messrs. Hagar, of Massachusetts, and Bulkley, of 
New York, to escort the president elect to the chair. 

President Richards responded in a neat speech, returning thanks for the 
honor conferred by the association. 

T. W. Valentine, of New-York, offered the following resolution, which 
was unanimously adapted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association be tendered to the controllers of the 
First District of Pennsylvania, for the free use of their room for the meeting of the 
association, also to those gentlemen of Philadelphia who have contributed to defray 
the expenses of this mecting. 


James L. Enos, of Iowa, offered the following resolution : 


Resolved, That the thanks of this association be given to the press generally, and te 
that of Philadelphia especially, for the interest they have taken in reporting the 
proceedings of this meeting. 

Adopted. 

Mr. Challen, of Indiana, offered the following resolutions, which were 
adopted : 

Resolved, That we will stand by this National Teachers’ Association; that we will 
speak of its existence, its progress, its purposes, and its claims upon the professional 
teacher; that we will give reports of tho present session to papers published in our 
vicinity, and that we will interest the press and the teacher, wherever we have influ- 
ence, to aid in this enterprise, and especially to make its next meeting a National 
Teachers’ Jubilee. 

Resolved, That Cincinnati be suggested to the Board of Directors as the placo ef 
holding the next session of the association. 


Thomas Granger, of Maryland, offered the following resolution, which 
was unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That the thanks of this association are due, and are hereby tendered to 
the officers of this association for the able and impartial manner in which they haye 
discharged their duties on this occasion. 


After remarks from several members of the association—pledging faithful 
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efforts in behalf of the enterprise thus auspiciously inaugurated—the asso- 
Giation adjourned to meet at the call of the Board of Directors, in August, 
1858. WM. E. SHELDON, Tem. See. 

’ 


MBETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

Immediately after the adjournment of the National Teachers’ Association, 
the Board of Directors held a meeting, 

Present—Mr. T. W. Valentine, Vice President, in the chair; Messrs. 
Hagar, Enos, Challen, Shelden, Cann of Georgia, Whelan, Cruikshank, 
Roberts, Lynch and Bulkley. 

After considerable discussion in relation to the place of meeting for next 
year, it was 

Resolved, That the association hold its next meeting in Cincinnati, 0., on the second 
Wednesday of August, 1858, at 10 o’clock, a. m. 

The board then adjourned to meet at the bookstore of Messrs. H. Cow- 
perthwait & Co., to-morrow (Thursday) at 8 o’clock, a. m. 

Tuurspay a. m., 8 o’clock.—The board met. Present —Mr. Valentine, 
Vice President, in the chair; also, present, Messrs. Hagar, Sheldon, Challen, 
Enos, Cruikshank, J. F. Cann, D. Wilkins, and J. W. Bulkley. 

Mr. Hagar moved that there be six lecturers appointed for the next meet- 
ing, viz: two from the Southern, two from the Western, one from the 
Middle, and one from the Eastern States. Adopted. 

Mr. Hagar moved that Messrs. Cann, of Georgia; Challen, of Indiana; 
Valentine, of New-York; and Sheldon, of Massachusetts, be a committee 
to secure lecturers from their respective districts. Adopted. 

Mr, Cruikshank moved that a committee be appointed to prepore « list of 
subjects for discussion at the next meeting, and that gentlemen be appointed 
to open the discussions. Adopted. 

Mr. Cruikshank, of New-York; Taylor, of Delaware; Enos, of Iowa; 
W. H. Baker, of Georgia; and Hagar, of Massachusetts, were appointed 
said committee. 

Mr. Hagar moved that a committee be appointed to collect educational 
statistics of the country, and report at the next meeting of the association. 
Adopted. 


Resolved, That said committee be composed of one from ezch State and Territory. 


Adopted. 

The following gentlemen constitute the committee, viz: Messrs. D. B. 
Hagar, Jamaica Plains, Mass.; M. Woolson, Portland, Me.; D. H. Sanborn, 
Hopkinton, N. H.; C. Pease, Burlington, Vt.; J. Kingsbury, Providence, 
R.1.; C. Northend, New Britain, Ct.; A. Wilder, New York City; L 
Peckham, Newark, N. J.; J. P. Wickersham, Millersville, Pa. ; T. M. Cann, 
Wilmington, Del.; J. N. McJilton, Baltimore, Md.; Z. Richards, District of 
Columbia ; J. Binford, Richmond, Va.; C. H. Wiley, Raleigh, N. C.; C. G. 
Messinger, Charleston, §. C.; B. Mallon, Savannah, Ga.; S. I. C. Swezey, 
Marion, Ala.; D. McConnell, Florida; Mr. Miss.; D. B, Slosson, Baton 
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Rouge, La.; T. Fanning, Nashville, Tenn.; J. B. Dodd, Lexington, Ky.; 
W. T. Lucky, Fayette, Mo.; I. Mayhew, Lansing, Mich.; L. Andrews, 
Gambier, Ohio; G. B. Stone, Indianapolis, Ind.; D. Wilkins, Bloomington, 
Ill.; J.G.McMynn, Racine, Wis.; J. L. Enos, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; J. 
Denman, San Francisco, Cal.; W. Baker, Austin, Texas; E. D. Neil, St. 
Paul, Minn.; M. Oliphant, Kansas. 

Mr. Cann moved that A. J. Rickoff, of Cincinnati, Ohio, be a committee, 
in connection with the several Counsellors, to secure a reduction of fare on 
the steamboat and rail road lines leading to Cincinnati, for the next meeting 
of the association. Adopted. 











Resolved, That Mr. Rickoff be appointed Chairman of the Local Committee, to make 
the necessary arrangements for the next meeting, and that he select his own associates 






for said committee. 


Adopted. 
Mr. Cruikshank moved that the several educational journals of the coun- 
try be requested to publish the proceedings of the convention, and of the 
Board of Directors. Adopted. 

Mr. Hagar, as chairman of the committee on statistics, was authorized to 
print and circulate a circular, in relation to this subject, at the expense of 
the board. 

The Secretary also was authorized to print and circulate such notices, 
circulars and other papers as may be necessary in the discharge of his duties. 

The thanks of the board were unanimously tendered to Messrs. Cow- 
perthwait & Co., for facilities granted to the board in its sessiéns; also, for 
books of record presented to the association and the board. 


Minutes approved. 
Adjourned sine die. J. W. BULKLEY, Sec. 
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ImpERtsHaBinity or Goop Exaupies.—The following eloquent passage oc- 
curs in Edward Everett's great oration: 


“To be cold and breathless—to feel and speak not—this is not the end 
of existence to the men who have breathed their spirit into the institutions 
of their country, who have stamped their characters on the pillars of the 
age, who have poured their heart’s blood into the channels of the public 
prosperity ; tell me, ye who tread the sods of yon sacred height, is Warren 
dead? Can you not still see him, not pale and prostrate, the blood of his 
gallant heart pouring out of his ghastly wound, but moving resplendent 
over the field of honor, with the rose of heaven upon his cheek and the fire 
of liberty in his eye? Tell me, ye who make your pious pilgrimage to the 
shades of Vernon, is Washington indeed shut up in that cold and narrow 
house? That which made these men, and men like these, cannot die. The 
hand that traced the charter of Independence, is indeed motionless; the 
eloquent lips that sustained it are hushed, but the lofty spirits that con- 
ceived, resolved and maintained it, and which alone, to such men, ‘make it 
life to live,’ these cannot expire: 

‘ These shall resist the empire of decay, 
When time is o’er ard worlds have passed away; 

Cold in the dust the perished heart may lie, 

But that which warmed it once can never die, 
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Lun MOUNTAINS OF LIFE: 


BY JAMES 


Tnerp’s a land far away, ’mid the stars we are told, 
Where they know not the sorrows of Time,— 

Where the pure waters wander thro’ vallies of gold, 
And lifo is a treasure sublime : 

‘Tis the land of our God, ’tis the home - the soul, 

Where the ages of splendor eternally ro 

Where the way-weary traveler reaches his ager 

On the cvergreen Mountains of Life. 


Our gaze cannot soar to that beautiful land, 


But our visions have told of its bliss 
, 
And our souls by the gale from its gardens aro fanned, 


When wo faint in the 
And we sometimes haye longed for i its holy repose, 
When onr spirits were torn with temptations and woes, 
And we've drank from the tide of the riyer that flows 
From the evergreeen Mountains of Life. 
QO! the stars never tread the blue Heavens at night, 
But we think where the ransomed haye trod,— 
And the day nover smiles from his palace of light, 
But we feel the bright smile of our God; 
We are traveling homeward thro’ changes and gloom, 
To a kingdom where pleasures unceasingly bloom, 
And our guide is the glory that shines thro’ the tomb, 
From the evergreen Mountains of Life. 


From tke ish Mother’s Journal. 
PUSHING ON.—A PLEA FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


“Pusu him on, Mr. Lee—push him on; that is all you have got to do. 
I don’t mind terms; only you push him on, and keep him well up to the 
mark. And don’t be afraid of giving him plenty of lessons, Mr. Lee; he’s 
a clever, active boy, and that’s the only way of keeping him out of mischief. 
No use sending children to school to idle their time away—that’s my view 
of the case. Education is a fine thing, Mr. Lee—a very fine thing—and I 
mean Frank to be a scholar, Hard work and plenty of it—that was the 
way when I was a boy. I was kept at it morning, noon and night; and see 
what it has done for me. Yes, Mr. Lee, push him on, and I shall be proud 
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of him some day.” And having thus given his view of the case, Mr. Den- 
ton took up his hat, and, wishing the teacher good morning, went to his 
warehouse. 

Mr. Denton was a wealthy merchant in the town of H——, a man very 
much looked up to and oe man who paid the best price for every- 
thing, and consequently expected the best article; no better material in all 
the county than that which came into his mill to be manufactured ; 
better goods to he met with anywhere than those turned out of his ware- 
house at H . He also paid the best price for education, and in conse- 
quence expected the best article, and plenty of it too. No advocate he for 
sending children to schools where they left at four o’clock, and had holidays 
three times a weck. He was quite right when he said that education had 
done a great deal for him. ‘Hard work, and plenty of it,’ had laid the 
foundation of his present standing; it had placed him at the head of one 
of the most flourishing concerns in H——; it had moulded his rough, firm 
nature into a form somewhat more befitting the elegancies of the sphere in 
which he moved—to use his own word, it had “made a man of him.” 
What should it not do for the delicate, excitable, sensitive little Frank, was 
a question not yet answered. 

“Now, my dear, where are your books? You must work hard to-night, 
for we are late with tea, and if you don’t mind you will not have your 
lessons ready for Mr. Lee by to-morrow morning.” 

“Oh, mamma, mayn’t I just go into the garden a little first, it does look 
so fine, and I haven’t had time to go in all day. Mayn’t I go in, mamma?” 
“No, my dear; you must wait till the lessons are done. You know you 


a 
la 


must push on, and have them perfectly done. Lessons first and play after- 
wards, you know—that is the way to be a scholar.” 

Frank looked with a sigh at the grass-plot, and his hoop, lying so tempt- 
ingly there, under the elm tree; then, fetching his books out of the hall, 
and cleaning his slate, he commenced operations. 

‘* What lessons have you to-night, dear?” 

“English history, mamma; and parsing, geography and composition, and 
Latin grammar, and French verbs, and then this sum in fractions to prove!” 
and the little fellow sighed again, and looked at his hoop. There was no 
play to-nizht, at any rate. 

“There, I think I know it now,” said he; and laying his tiny hand on 
the page, so as to hide the words, he began to recite his emia lesson. 
The reader will not be surprised to Jearn his childish pronunciation of the 
alien words was such as Mr. Lee’s German professor would hardly have 
commended; neither will we inquire too impertinently into the value and 
permanence they conveyed : 

“¢The Thuringian states comprise the grand ass of Sacksen Weimar 
Kisanach, the three Sachsen duchies of Cobu rg Gotho, Meiningen, and 
Altenburg, the two Reus principalities of Greitz and Schleitz, and the two 
Schwarzenburg principalities of Rudulstadt and Sondershausen. Their 
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anited arias are 5,954 square miles, with a population of 970,000.’ There, 
I'm glad I’ve done with that. Now for the sum.” = 

For awhile nothing was heard but the scratching of the pencil, and a - 
gentle rustling sound, as the breeze blew the long flower-starred jasmine bi 
branches across the window. th 

“Ob, mamma, my head does ache; can’t I finish this sum to-morrow, or in 
ask Mr. Lee to excuse it ?” 9 

“No, dear; it must be done. You know papa wishes you to push on, Rs 
and learn as much as you can.” And Mrs. Denton put another leaf into her . 
Berlin work, and went on with “Queechy.” 

The little fingers closed over the pencil once more, and the sleepy eyes sg 
bent down on their task. But time conquers most things; and when eight . 
o'clock struck the last lesson was mastered, the last verb learned, the last . 
line construed ; and, with a languid ‘‘Good-night, mamma,” and a confused " 
conglomeration of Sachsen duchies, verbs, fractions, parts of speech, and k 
Latin numbers, Frank went up stairs to bed. a 

“Lessons all prepared?” said Mr. Denton, as he came in from business, ’ 
and stretched himself in the great easy chair. , 

“Yes, all of them. Don’t you think, my dear, Mr. Lee pushes Frank on 
a little toc fast? You know he is but a child yet—not nine years old—and i 
he does not seem well; besides sy , 

‘Nonsense, my dear, nonsense. Why, when I was a boy, I did twice as 
much. I mean to ask Mr. Lee next quarter about his learning Greek. He's ) 


a clever child, and it’s a pity he should not be kept up to the mark ;_ besides, 
you know, he’ll never get on when he goes to the grammar school without 
a good knowledge of the classics, and I’m determined to make a scholar of 
him—nothing like keeping children up to the mark.” 

So the subject passed. Mr. Denton was away on business all day, and 
when he came home Frank was generally gone to bed, so he did not notice 
the heavy eye and flushed cheek, nor the pale forehead and trembling hand; 
he only knew that his little boy had begun to construe Cesar and work 
sums in fractions, that he had taken the first prize in history, and could 
match his compositions with those of the biggest boy in the school ; he was 
going to be a scholar, a credit to the family, as Mr. Denton had made up 
his mind he should be, and that was quite sufficient. 

“From the centro A, at the distance A B, describe the circle B C D,” 
murmured little Frank, as the tides of sleep drove back life’s weeds and 
and pebbles on the bright shores of dreamland. Yes, he was “pushing on ” 
but where? That was another question altogether. 

Mrs. Dale, the lady who lived at the cottage a little beyond Mr. Denton’s 
was also a woman who had her own views of education, and always paid 
the best price for it. She expected the best article too, though not so par- 
ticular as Mr. D. about having plenty of it. So, though Harry Dale was 
more than eight years old, he never went to school more than two hours in 
a day, and the rest of the time was spent in roving with his mamma and 
sisters through the glens, and woods, and meadows that cluster so closely 
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round the town of H , gathering wild flowers, ferns, and mosses, and 
arranging them in vases at home (Mrs. Dale was not so fastidious as some 
ladies are about having flowers littering the parlor,) learning their names 
the while, or examining their delicate structure, and listening with eager 
interest, as his mamma told him stories of distant lands, their trees, and 
birds, and flowers, and then led him on from this to the kind and loving 
Father who gave the forest its glowing tints, the birds their voices of music, 
and all nature its loveliness, 

People laughed at Mrs. Dale for calling this education, and expatiated 
largely on the folly of parents who sent their children to school only a quar- 
ter of the time, and yet paid full terms. Divers were the shrewed predic- 
tions as to the harvest which would be reaped from a seed-time so irregular, 
and many the far-seeing hints which were dropped on the subject. “ They 
knew what would come of such vagaries.” ‘Talk of educating children in 
fields and meadows—such nonsense.” ‘Sure to make the boy idle and 
useless.” But Mrs. Dalo went quietly on; she had her own views of the 
case, and acted according to them. So at eight years of age Harry had 
never seen the inside of a Latin grammar; could not, for the life of him, 
have got further than the second column of the multiplication table; was 
ignorant of geography, except from his mamma’s conversations and the 
stray books he had picked up on the parlor table; parsing, dates and dicta- 
tion were strange words to him; and he knew nothing of French, save from 
the little songs Mrs. Dale sometimes sang to him, with an accent so pure 
andtrue. But Harry had a fresh, bright, intelligent soul within him. He 
would listen, with quick appreciation, as you told him of the wonders of 
nature and art, of the great men who lived in distant ages, of the strange 
inventions of genius, and the noble results worked out by patience and 
perseverence. He was learning to enjoy life, that when time came he might 
use it wisely and well. There was rich promise of future energy and vigor 
in those clear, honest eyes of his, the firm bounding step, the guileless, 
unsuspecting confidence, the fearless innocence with which his glance met 
yours—promise which after years failed not to realize. 

So much for Harry Dale. And the pushing on—whither had that 
tended? There was another grave in the H—— cemetery, and the neigh- 
bors, as they read on the marble head-stone the touching inscription, “Aged 
eleven years,” said, ‘ Very astonishing, isn’t it, how soon these clever 
children always die!” 


Practica, Enucation.—There is no greater want of the present day, than 
that our experienced teachers should give through the medium of the press, 
their modes of teaching, and illustrating the various sciences, in order that 
beginners in the profession may be furnished with a safe guide to success. 
Erperience can sometimes be attained without experiment, which with the 
tyro, is at best dangerous to his own and his pupils’ future. Will not our 
correspondents give us the result of their labors in the school-room?— 


NV. Y. Teacher. 
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SHEBOYGAN COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THIRD MEETING. 


Suspoyaan Faurs, Oct. 15th, 1857, 

The association mct at 10 a. m., agreeably to notice. Few members being 
present, in consequence of the inclemency of the weather, the exercises 
were not conducted according to programme. 

On motion of Mr. D. J. Holmes, J. B. Pradt was appointed President, and 
E. L. Bissell, Secretary pro tem. 

On motion, Mr. McMynn, of Racine, was invited to take charge of a drill 
exercise in Arithmetic; after which the association adjourned to half-past 
ip; n- 

TTaur-past ONE o'CLOCK, P. M, 

Association met, and the Executive Committee reported the programme 
of business, which, on motion, was laid on the table, pro tem. 

On motion, the association resolved itself into a Teachers’ Meeting for 
the afternoon, under charge of Mr. McMynn. Exercises were conducted in 
Spelling, Reading, Mental Arithmetic and Grammar; connected with which 
were discussions upon the methods of teaching those branches. 

The weather continuing very inclement, it was, on motion, and after some 
discussion, voted to hold no evening session; whereupon the association 
adjourned to 9 o’clock the next day. 

Srconp Day. 

Association met at 9 o’clock. Prayer by Rev. J. B. Pradt. 

Minutes of the Secretary were read and approved. 

Executive Committee reported a programme for the morning. 

W. O. Butler, acting Treasurer, reported the association 25 cents in his 
debt. Report accepted. 

The Librarian being absent, Mr. Pradt reported for him; when, on mo- 
tion, it was voted to re-distribute the books among the members. 

On motion, the association proceeded to ballot for Vice-President, that 
office being vacant. 

N. C. Farnsworth, President, appeared and took tke chair. 

On motion, the b. .loting for Vice-President was suspended till the consti- 
tution was read and new members were enrolled; when, the balloting being 
resumed, W. O. Butler was, on the second ballot, declared elected. 

The chair proceeded to appoint the following committees : 

On Unfinished Business—Messrs. Holmes and Barrows, and Miss Gerrels, 

On Resolutions—Messrs. Pradt and C. B. Briggs, and Miss Bissell. 

On Criticisms—Mr. Pradt and Misses Ross and Wheeler, 

To obtain Mcmbers—Messrs. Butler and S. H. Briggs, and Miss Breed. 

W. O. Butler read an Essay on “ The Conditions affecting Intellectual 
Progress.” 
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Association then discussed the late act of the Legislature, making provi- 
sion for normal instruction in academies and colleges. Remarks were made 
by Messrs. Pradt, Butler and Holmes, when, on motion, the discussion was 
suspended, to be resumed at the call of the Executive Committee. 

An Essay was then read by Miss Emily Gerrels; subject, ‘‘ Does Study 
injure the Health?” 

An exercise was then conducted in Mental Arithmetic by Mr. Holmes (in 
place of Mr. W. E. Cady, who had been appointed, but was absent); after 
which, the methods of teaching long division were discussed. 

On request of the chairman of those committees, Rev. Mr. Canfield was 
added to the Committee on Resolutions, and Mrs. H. N. Smith to the Com- 
mittee on Criticism. 

The Committee on Criticism made a report, which gave rise to some 
pleasant discussion. 

Committee on Resolutions reported the following : 

Resolved, That more attention should be paid to the character and regulations of 
amusements in our schools. 


On motion, the Chair called upon the members to speak five minutes each, 
whereupon Messrs. Holmes, Pradt and Butler, and Miss Bissell, made re- 
marks; when the resolution was adopted. 

Executive Committee reported a programme for the afternoon. 

The Committee on Criticism again reported, and the association adjourned 
to 13 o’clock, p. m. 

Hatr-past ONE o’CLocK, P. M. 

Association met, and an Essay was read by Miss E. L. Bissell ; subject, 
“Why we need Female Schools.” Brief remarks were made upon the sub- 
ject of the Essay by Rev. Mr. Canfield and others, 

An Essay was then read by Miss E. Lundegreen. 

Mr. C. H. Briggs conducted an exercise in Geography, and Map-Drawing 
and other methods of teaching Geography were then discussed. 

The subject of Physiology being next in order, suggestive remarks were 
made, at the call of the Chair, by various members, particularly upon the 
proper ventilation of school-rooms and the effect of continuous reading and 
study upon the eyes and brains of young pupils. 

D. J. Holmes read an Essay; subject, ‘‘ Higher Branches.” 

The association then took up the subject of instruction in Natural History 
in public schools. Remarks were made by various members upon the 
moral and intellectual benefits of the study; and some suggestions were 
offered by Miss Palmer and others in regard to the collection and preserva- 
tion of insects, birds, &e. 

On motion, Mrs. H. N. Smith was requested to make suggestions in regard 
to laying out grass-plots in school-house enclosures, aud the transplanting 
of trees, shrubs, &e. 

Committee on Criticism again reported, when the association adjourned 
to 7 p. m. 
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Even:xG Seseson, 

Association met according to adjournment. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported the following : 

Resolved, That the late act of the Legislature, providing for normal instruction in 
eolleges and academies, is insufficient to meet the wants of the schools, 

After some remarks by Geo. S. Graves, Esq., and others, the resolution 
was adopted. 

The following resolution was then presented : 

Reevlved, That the Legislature should provide for the establishinent of a system of 
Normal Schools. 

The resolution was discussed by Messrs. Pradt, Graves, Holmes, Farns- 
worth and Cantield; when Mr. Graves offered the following amendment; 

Resolved, That the Legislature ought to devote the whole ineome of the School Fund 
to the support of teachers for our common schools, 


Both the amendment and the resolution were lost; whereupon the follow- 
ing resolution was offered and adopted : 

Resolved, That Teachers Institutes’ sheuld be encouraged by legislative aid. 

Adjourned to 9 o’clock, next day. 

Trip Day. 

Association met at 9, a. m., Rey. Mr. Canfield in the chair, who opened 
the exercises with prayer. 

Minutes were read and approved. 

On motion, the number of teachers present was ascertained, and reported 
to be twenty-seven. 

On motion of Mr. Holmes, 

Resolved, That some member of the association visit cach district in the eounty, and 
ebtain information and statistics in regard to the schools, and that the Secretary far- 
nish forms for the purpose, and receive the returns and report the same at the next 
meeting. 

Whereupon various members volunteered to scrve in the foregoing capa- 
eity. 

Committee on Unfinished Business presented the following resolution, 
which had been laid over for future discussion at the meeting in February 
last : 





Resolved, That this essociation is in favor of the creation of the office of County 


Superintendent of Schools. 


After remarks by Mossrs. Pradt, W. E. Cady, Holmes, Butler, Gerrels, 
J. H. Cady, and Caniield, the resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Gerrels then conducted an exercise in Written Arithmetic. 

On motion, the Executive Committee were requested to call the next 
meeting of the association at Greenbush. 
On notion, the 5th article of the constitution was eo altered as to require 
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the Executive Committee to “arrange business for all meetings,’ 
the ‘annual meeting” merely. 

Mr. Pradt resigned as member of the Executive Committee, and Mr. M. 
M. Flint was appointed to fill his place. 

The Treasurer reported a balance of $3.25 in his hands. Report accepted. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported the following, which were edema 


> instead of 


Resolved, That every teacher is recommended to give moral instruction every day ip 
school. 

Resolved, That the State Superintendent be desired to request District Clerks to 
allow teachers to attend County Institutes, without requiring them to make up for 
Jost time. 

Reeolved, That this association tender their thanks to Mr. J.G. McMynn, for assist 
ance during part of the session, 


The thanks of the association were tendered to Capt. D. A. Reed, for the 
presentation of a copy of Colton’s Gazetteer of the World; and to Mr. 
Pradt, for a volume containing reports of the State Superintendent and 
County Superintendents in Pennsylvania, for 1856. 

On motion, by Mr. Holmes, Messrs. Pradt, Holmes and Butler were ap- 
pointed a committee to draft resoluticns, on occasion of the decease of 
Sumner L. Pearce, late member of this association. 

On motion, voted to extend to the citizens of Sheboygan Falls thanks for 
their cordial hospitality to the members of the association during the session. 

On motion, the Secretary pro tem. was requested to revise and prepare 
the minutes for publication in the ‘Sheboygan Journal,” the “ Evergreen 
City Times,” and the ‘“ Wisconsin Journal of Education.’' 

On motion, the President was invited to address the association. 

After prayer by Rev. Mr. Pradt, and the singing of the doxology, the 
association adjourned sine die. 

N. C. FARNSWORTH, Pres’t. 

B. L. Bisse, Sec. pro tem. 


eosin eteemeerensncansinapescne 


Boston Scstoors.—The Boston public schools have 23,749 pupils, whose 
average cost of tuition for the last five years was $14.41. For thie wena 
ing five years, (from 1845 to 1850,) the average cost was $15.45. ‘The net 
expenditures of the city during the year, for carrying on the public schools, 
including the repairs of the buildings, salaries, furniture, fuel, and all inci- 
dental expenses of the same, amounted to $291,406.28. The whole expen- 
diture on account of schools amounted to $411,189.08. Thea 





‘jations 
for the schools for the financial year 185€-7 are as follows: Sularies of 
instructors, $228,000; incidental expenses, $67,000; repairs, alterations, 
and improvement of the school-houses, $40,000. Yotal appropriation, 
$335,000. 
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From the Ohio Journal of Education. 
A COURSE OF COMPOSITION. 


In the July number of the Journal, we inconsiderately promised to pre- 
sent an outline of a Course of Composition, adapted, in our judgment, to 
Classified or Graded Schools. With some diffidence, we now proceed to 
do so. 

It has been remarked that there is danger of empiricism in education, 
This is too true. There is also equal danger of speculatism, if I may be 
pardoned the barbarism. All educational methods need to be subjected to 
the actual test of the school-room before their absolute correctness can be 
predicated. In general arrangement they may be correct; in detail, very 
faulty. The inventer of a mower, or reaper, is obliged to submit his work 
to trial. What seemed to him an undoubted success, often proves a com- 
parative failure. Difficulties, hitherto unseen, are now detected and obvia- 
ted; improvement after improvement is added, until finally his efforts are 
crowned with success. So in education. All true methods must be the 
joint results of theory and practice. For the truth is, there are very many 
“lodged spots,” hidden hummocks, bogs and stones, in the educational 
field. The following is, therefore, presented for trial: 


COURSE OF COMPOSITION. 
FIRST STEP! FIRST READER SCHOLARS. 

Letter-Making, by the use of slates and blackboard. Instruction and 
copies upon board; first in print, and then in script characters, Short and 
diversified exercises. 

SECOND STEP: SECOND READER SCHOLARS. 

Word-Making.—This exercise might include—1. The copying of Special 
Lessons on slates. The writing of the names of familiar objects in’ the 
school-room; the names of the different kinds of food, of trees, of flowers, 
of birds, of insects, Ke. (See “ Object Lessons,” Cin. Schools, page 157 of 
Journal, 38. The writing of the names of brothers and sisters, of play- 
mates; then the names of persons, with the common titles of Miss, Mr., 
Mrs., Esq., Dr., Rev., Hon., M. C., M. A., B. A. D. D., LL. D., ete. 
§as~ Special attention should be given to the correct use of capitals, and, 
also, the use of the period after abbreviated names. 4. The copying of 
paragraphs or verses, important maxims, the Ten Commandments, ete. 

THIRD STEP: THIRD READER SCHOLARS, 

Sentence-Making.—This exercise may include—1. The writing of short 
sentences, expressing the use, quality, ete., of the familiar objects, whose 
names were written in the First Step. (See “Object Lessons.”) 2. The 


writing of sentences, including certain words, previously selected by Teach- 
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er. 3. The writing of sentences, dictsted by Teacher, containing the more 
common abbreviations. (Fxample: John Lucas died on the 10th inst.) 
4, The writing of all requests made to the Teacher; also short notes to 
persons, containing a single wish or request. 5. The correcting or rewrit- 
ing of sentences incorrectly written. 6 The writing of brief letters; pro- 
perly dating, directing, addressing and subscribing them. 


FOURTH STEP: FOURTH READER SCHOLARS, 


Sentence-Grouping, or the arranging of sentences so as to make a des- 
cription, or narrative. This may include——1. The writis 





= 


g of letters. 
| Cae (Great attention should thus early dn given to this subject. 2. The 
writing of brief narratives or anecdotes, related by the Teacher or some 
scholar. 3. The writing of brief descriptions, suggested by questions. 
(See Brookfield’s First Book in Composition.) 4. Fhe changing 
of simple poetry into prose, ete. 

So far, the chief objeet should 
rect manuseript—to thorou 


ples of written language. 


of verses 


be to impart the ability to produce a cor- 





my Gl ili the scholar in the eleine ntary prinei- 


FIFTH STEP : DER SCHOLARS, 







7 


Composition Proper, or the of themes, in which Invention, 


’ 





Arrangement and Style largely « idactic, persuasive and argument- 
ative writings are included under this head. A more extended analysis of 


this step is unnecessary. It is fully presented in the common works on 


English Composition, or Rhetoric 

The above is a inere shelatee or outline of the subject; the skillful 
Teacher can easily fill it out. The adoption of this, or a better Course of 
of Composition, securing a complete division of luber, is, in our judginent, 
greatly needed. Between the diferent grades of school, early 


in this important and useful branch of education, is now sadly neglected. 
: » . = 


instruction 


PortTsmMouTn, E. E. Waits. 


THE BDUCATOR VS. THE TEACHER 


as iv. 


Tim educator draws out latent powers.—The teacher puts in a given task. 
The educator cons 





ders, the worse the m: 





iterial, the greater skill in work- 
ing it.—The teacher docs his task, and charges the material with the result. 





‘The educator knows his subject to be infinite, and is always learning 
himself to put old things in a new form.—The teacher thinks he Sensi his 
subject, and finds it more irksome every 

The edueator thinks nothing done till the food he gives his pupils is 
dizested and craved for.—The teacher thiuks everything done when he has 
poured out something before them. 


The educator encourages. —The teacher farnishes. 


Vou. IL 12 
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The educator has faith in great principles—The teacher is the slave of 
little vexations. 

The educator is a boy amongst boys in heart; in judgment a man.—The 
teacher has the hardness of a man, with the want of thought of a boy. 

The educator in punishing, considers what is best, not what is deserved. 
The teacher applies a fixed penalty. 

The educator deals in exhortation and hope.—The teacher in truisms and 
lamentation. 

The educator is animated by a high and true ideal, towards which he is 
ever finding some response, even in apparent failures.—-The teacher's ideal is 
s shallow dream of selfish success, the non-realization of which leaves him 
apathetic and querelous in his work, sceptical of goodness, hardened in his 
own opinions, and closed against improvement. 

The educator, as he believes in his principles and rules, earnestly strives 
to be the best example of them himself. 

Unpunctuality makes authority grating. 

Little charges make authority contemptible. 

Little interferences make it hateful.— Clerical Journal. 


For the Journal of Education. 
PRAYER FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Dip you ever hear any? The Clergy think prayer in public schools well 
enough, but prayer jor them who can bear? which of them practices? 
Who understands a moiety of the supplication for ‘institutions of learn- 
ing” to have reference to these? Is this oversight, or wilful evasion? Do 
the reverend gentlemen fear mentioning public schools in a church prayer 
will be called sectarianism? Do they fear it may be called “ meddling with 
politics ;” or is there some secret, heavenly propriety for the oversight 
which the clergy alone perceive? Is it impudence to ask? Is it not as wise 
to pray a good institution higher as a bad institution lower ? 

Prayer tor colleges are regular and zealous.—In fact, men of letters have 
have been coaxed by prizes to write their importance into notice. 

While they contain unction, juice, pudulum for colleges, is it possible 
they are unfit for common schools ? 

Are prayers mere red-herrings which cure Englishmen but kill French- 
men? 

Ethically considered, a good day-school and a good Sunday-school are & 
“ distinction without a difference.” Clerically considered, they seem as un- 


like as a horse chesnut and a chesnut horse. 
SHEBOYGAN, D. J. H 
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From the Normal. 
SCHEMES OF MENTAL TRAINING. 


Tnere are at least four distinct methods of training the mind; all of 
which should be combined, in order to make a well-stored, systematic, inde- 
pendent, and ready scholar. 

Acauisition.—The first of these is Acquisition. Many teachers seem to 
suppose this is all. They urge their pupils, by every incentive in their 
power, to acquire large quantities of words from books. Grammar, Geo- 
graphy, ‘Arithmetic rules,” can be recited by whole classes, from one end 
of the book to the other. Yet scholars mey be less logical, less inclined to 
investigate for themselves, less able to express their own thoughts in their 
own language, than before the stuffiig process commenced. 

Acquisition is essential to the full development of the mind, undoubtedly. 
But let it be the acquisition of ideas, rather than words; of principles, 
rather than rules; the power to retain ¢ruth, and its relations, rather than 
book enunciations of formulas and dogmas. 

GuExERALIZATION.—The second method of mental training is Generaliza- 
tion. Books are, for the most part, systematically arranged, as the author 
supposes; though many are wretchedly botched in this particular. The 
student, however, is not led to see and appreciate this system, or want of 
system, as the case may be, in the general arrangement of the work, and in 
the more minute details of the several subjects embraced. His attention is 
seldom called to the fact, that there is any system in science, any where; 
and much less, even by good teachers, generally so catled, is the pupil 
required to systematize a subject for hiinself. The teacher does not gene- 
ralize, or systematize; he takes books as he finds them, knowing no more 
of his advancement in the subject than is indicated by the number of pages 
he has passed over. Hence the necessity of book-marks for such a teacher. 
Bui will he train his pupils any better than himself? Let such a teacher 
set himself to work, and make out Ovtutnes of all the branches in which 
he is eng 





‘ged, and fill up those outlines as he proceeds with the subjects, 
carrying out a logical and symmetrical arrangement to the most minute 
particular, After having thus systematized the ideas of his Text-Book, 
and the kindred ideas of other books pertaining to the subject, let him 
generalize the results of his own observation and experience. Thus, he 
learns to make the necessary connection between his books and his life, 
between dogmas and facts, between verbal images and material objects. 
He will then have such a Geography, Grammar, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, as he can obtain from no book-store, and to him, as I conceive, 








immensely more valuable. But if the teacher ceases to be a parrot, and 
begins to use his reason, by pursuing such a course, why not train hig 


c=) 


upils in the same manner. Such a teacher, such a scholar, thus trained 
’ ? ’ 
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has a place for every fact, phenomena, experiment and theory. Tis know- 
ledge, so cared for, is ready for use — comes when called fur: he knows, 
indeed, where to call for it, and when; and how to apply it when it comes. 
He now acquires with vastly more ease, and incomparably greater profit. 
Having Knowledge generalized, one truth is a representative for innumer- 
able other truths. Identities, similarities, differences and contrasts, the 
mind loves to seek after, and easily retains. These afford increasing satis- 
faction, and diminish, or dissipate the burden, which otherwise clogs the 
memory, and paralyzes thought. 

Invest:cation.—The third method of mental training is Investigation. 
A teacher or scholar who has been trained in generalizing, will almost 
necessarily become an original and independent observer, investigator, and 
thinker. [He ceases to answer, when called upon for a reason, a proof, or 
demonstration—“ It is so in the book.” The ipse dixit of a book, so far 
from satisfying him, wakes up in his soul a desire to know rather than to 
remember. He seeks to satisfy that desire by consulting other books, 
observing nature, or studying the objects themselves, instead of the books 
which describe them. He observes, he experiments, he reasons, he 
THINKS. He learns to aprty his knowledge to the common and uncom- 
mon affiirs of life; to see the truths of science at every turn, in every 
object, in every assoviation with other minds, in every operation of his own. 
Truth is thus purified as well as increased ; dross is seprrated in the furnace 
of observation and experience; it shines with new and increased brilliancy 
from the polish acquired by application and use. 

Comuvuntcation.—The fourth method of Mental Training is Communiea- 
tion. The scholar may have acquired vast stores of knowledge, and indeed 
accustomed his mind to systematic activity in acquiring, classifying, and 
investizating ; yet, from want of suitable and suflicient training in the 
communication of his knowledge to others, be utterly inefficient as a 
teacher, public speaker or writer. 

Communication then should commence with early training. The use of 
the pen for the expression of thought should be its first use, with all child- 
ren. The ready and accurate enunciation of one’s own thoughts should 
surely furm an indispensable element in the training of Teachers, Lawyers, 
and Clergymen. 

The plans of training scholars in the art and power of communicating 
their own thoughts in a coherent and impressive manner, are numerous. 
All these plans should aim at clear and logical thinking. There is no evi- 
dence of systematic and correct thought, aside from its form of expression 
in being communicated to others. Nowhere in all the range of the mental 
and moral, is the saying of our blessed Lord, ‘Tt is more blessed to give 
than to receive,” more pertinent than in this particular of communicating, 
rather than in being satisfied with acquiring, alone. Of the many plans 
adopted for securing logical thinking, and impressive writing and speaking, 
I shall notice but a few: 


1. Questions Anp Answers. They should never be relied on, to any 
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great extent; hut may be used in connection with other plans, with judg- 
ment and skill, as an efficient means of arousing and directing thought, and 
stimulating its correct and forcible expression. Too often the question-and- 
answer method prevents any improvement in communicating, and exhibits 
a teacher 2s poorly trained as his scholars. 

2. Tortc-Systemw. The plan of assigning topics to scholars in recita- 
tions for them to discuss, requiring preparation on the whole lesson for such 
discussion, has been adopted with favorable: results. It may commence 
with young scholars, they being prompted and guided in part by questions. 

8. Rerortinc By MEANS oF Ocriines. Aside from the general lesson, 
a special subject may be assigned to an individual, who is expected to 
report to the class, with or without the outline on the blackboard. The 
outline is first furnished by the teacher to the class, who copy it into their 
note-hooks in systematic order, with other outlines. Ary scholar to whom 
a subject is assigned, is expected to give his report ‘‘ without notes,” and to 
deliver it in as connected and interesting a manner as is possible for him, 
At the conclusion of his report, brief criticism follows, on the spelling, 
pronuncixtion, definitions, arrangement, demonstrations, ete., by the schol- 
ars; the teacher closing with any additional corrections and remarks, 
desirable. 

4. Dec amation or Ortarnat Compositions. Such compositions should 
be written according to some well defined plan, and elaborated with all the 
knowledge end skill that the scholar may possess; then memorized accord- 
ing to such system. The delivery, by continuous training in the principles 
of elocution, in connection with this method, will become, in the majority 
of pupils, as easy and natural to the speaker, as it is entertaining and 
instructive to his hearers, 





For the Journal of Education. 


eS EB ee He Ab Gow 


Sunny sip: A convenient, roomy and well-ventilated school-room, with 
black-boards, globes, maps, ete., etc.; 2 good stove, and plenty of good dry 
wood. <A goodly number of brigat, intelligent scholars, who are willing and 
anxions to learn. The love of the scholars and the confidence of the 
parents, end a manifest interest on the part of parents and others in the 
welfare of the school. These constitute the teacher’s paradise. He is con- 
scious that his labor is not in vain. In the bright inquiring glance of the 
intelligent eve, he feels repaid for his wearing toil. 

Suapy sive: A little, low, cold, rickety school-room, containing a stove 
that draws the wrong way, and wood that is a little more than half water. 
The room crowded with boisterous, unruly, backward and awkward schol- 
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ars, who don’t appreciate kind treatment, or if they do, will repay it with 
insolence and disobetience. With the pareits ready and anxious to hear 
every minute particular of every little transaction that can be construed 
against the teacher. Get these things together and you have the Teacher’s 
Pandemonium. 

New Lonpon. B. Frank Dorr. 


a 


For the Journal of Education. 


“WATCH THE MAIN SPRING.” 


Marre Grove, Dec. Ist, 1857. 

Messrs, Eprrors.—After the ordinary opening exercises, Mr, Broadhead, 
according to previous arrangement, continued his discourse upon our system 
of superintendency, as follows: 

Mr. President.— At a former meeting, we presented several prominent and 
acknowledged faults in our present school system, and proposed as a remedy 
a system of county superintendency. These objections we will consider in 
their order as preset ted. 

1st. Perhaps that which stands most in the way of success is the want 
of competent and thorough examination to test the qualifications of teach- 
ers, and judge in regard to the comparative merits of different schools and 
systems of instruction. 

But it is asked, What will be gained by the proposed system, and “ who 
would insure us against men too lazy to teach, third rate lawyers, hungry 
politicians,” and in general against persons unfit for the office, when any 
thing like a paying salary is attached to it. Now, that any office under 
such circnmstances should ever be found perfectly free from such characters 
is not a supposable case, but that which is now the rule may, under a 
proper and well guarded system, become the exception. Suppose it to be 
advertised in London, that a ship-master is wanted to take charge of the 
Great Eastern, that such officer inust have the general supervision, wait 
upon company, smoke Spanish cigars in her principal saloon, and receive 
$5000 a year while the ship herself is to lie safely moored in some harbor. 
Under such circumstances, what would be the general character of the 
applicants and the probable qualifications of the successful candidate we 
may easily conceive. But on the contrary, let it be advertised thet she is 
to go out upon the broad waters, to face every danger of every sea, to 
battle with the hurricane of the torrid zone, and ply among the rocks and 
ice-bergs of the stormy north, and that a ship-master is wanted who is 
responsible and qualified to take immediate charge in every emergency, no 
man would have the audacity to apply for the position who bad not had 
many yeirs experience mid the howling tempests of the sea, among 
the rattling ropes of a bounding ship, end jarving machinery of an ocean 
steamer. 
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Again, let any legislative body or constitution create the office of State 
superintendent of schools, attaching to it common honors and a reasonable 
salary, and give to it indefinite duties, as the disbursement of school- 
moneys, a general over-sight of schools, the visiting of different parts of a 
State to give general lectures, &c.; and then permit the officer either to 
perform these duties himself, or send at pleasure, in these days of political 
strife and office-secking, it would be a matter of mere chance if any well 
qualified person could obtain the position. But if, at first, extensive expe- 
rience in promoting education, and other necessary qualifications were 
positively required; and the laborious and important duties properly be- 
longing to the office were made definite, and required at the hands of the 
officer, we should see a very different state of things. 

Now let this principle be applied to the office of county superintendent; 
let the law creating such office demand on the part of the officer experience 
and success as an educator, and give to the office its appropriate and im- 
portant duties, and also require them at the hand of the officer, as before 
said, what is now the rule would become the exception. 

2d. Another fault, and one most disastrous to our schools, is the almost 
necessary neglect of duty on the part of town superintendents. Indeed 
many of them cannot afford to neglect their own business for so small a 
compensation, and consequently, being irregular in the labors of the office, 
they soon lose all interest, and the schools are left solely in the hands of 
teachers. The State superintendent of Pennsylvania says, “A county su- 
perintendent should devote his time and energy solely to the duties of the 
office. Let this be the case in the proposed system, and the objection 
referred to would be principally removed. 

8d. Town superintendents are elected yearly, and therefore have not 
time to establish and carry out any system of improvement. To obviate 
this the county superintendent should, with good behavior and success, 
hold his office at least three years. In some of our States the superintend- 
ent is elected for eight years. 

4th. Town superintendents are elected by the people, and often not on 
the ground of merit, but on account of political preferences, and thus their 
usefulness is destroyed. In the case of a county superintendent, this 
difficulty may to a great extent be avoided, by their being hired, appointed, 
or otherwise chosen by the county board of supervisors, or by any other 
competent board thus representing the people. Teachers are now hired on 
the same principle, and are rarely selected on account of their political pre- 
ferences. 

5th. There is no concert of action among our town superintendents; 
one adopts one system, another another system, and a third none at all; 
one adopts one standard of qualification forteachers, another another stand- 
ard, while a third adopts none at all, and grants certificates even without 
any examination. “This want of concerted action is sufficient of itself to 
preclude all hope of a uniform improvement in our schools.” The author 
of the Ohio School Library, speaking of Maryland, says: ‘There is no 
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uniform system of public schools, each county being left at liberty to adopt 
its own system; in consequence of which there is the most gross inequality 
of school privileges.” If we but substitute the word town for county, we 
may very properly adopt this remark in reference to our own State. To 
secure a desirable co-operation of superintendents, much may be done by 
constituting each county superintendent a member of a State Board of Edu- 
cation, requiring such board to hold annual sessions of sufficient duration 
to ascertain the condition and progress of schools in the various parts of 
the State, to establish a regular system of graded certificates, and a uniform 
system of examination of teachers; to adopt a uniform system of reports, 
and a regular programme for school visiting and teacher’s meetings; and, 
as fur as possible, to adopt a uniform and most approved method of giving 
normal instruction at teachers’ institutes, to be held semi-annually in the 
several counties of the State. 

Other objections were mentioned, but we have not space to consider them 
at the present time. 

Mr. Stone asked, ‘‘ Why our schools and school-system have so good a 
reputation abroad if they are really so defective ?” 

Mr. Broadhead continued: ‘Mr. President—Wisconsin is a favored 
State; she has a healthful and vigorous climate, her soil is fertile, her 
surface is beautifully interspersed with lakes, rivers, woodlands and prai- 
ries; her bosom is filled with rich minerals; her brow is washed by the 
cool waters of Lake Superior; in her right hand she holds the river of 
rivers, through which she gathers wealth from the prairies and mountains 
of the west, and from the cities of the south; in her left she holds the most 
beautiful of the great lakes, through which she gathers rich stores from the 
east. All these natural advantages have conspired to invite hither the 
energetic and far seei@ from almost every nation on the globe. The 
various colleges and other institutions of learning in the east and west, have 
sent hither persevering, philanthropic, educational men, by whose indivi- 
dual exertions some of our schools have been raised to the highest degree 
of excellence. But, sir, although three or four such schools are sufficient 
to give us note abroad, they are not sufficient to educate the children of the 
State. To show that these superior school privileges in some of our cities 
and villages are not the offspring of our general system but of individual 
effort, we need only refer to the fact that in nearly all these places the 
schools are operating under special acts. This is working mischief in our 
State, and soon we shall have as many school systems as we have cities and 
villages. 

We are sorry to stop as it were in the middle of the subject, but time 
forbids us to proceed. 

The convention adjourned to meet at the call of the president. 

REPORTER. 


tence ane meena 


Tne spring of courage and devotion is a firm faith in Immortality. The 
heroic, trusting soul is brave, because Immortal ; and patient also, because 
of the cternities.— Zhe Sisters, 
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TO THE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Knowine that you gladly receive accounts of the Public Schools through- 
out the State, I propose giving you a short sketch of the one under my 
charge—the difficulties under which we labor—the progress we have 
made—and the absolute necessity which exists here of greater school pri- 
vileges than we are at present favored with. 

There are in the district 239 persons between the ages of four and twen- 
ty. Of this number, 145 have attended school during the year—the great- 
est number on the list at any one time was 108. As | had no assistant, you 
may readily form some idea of what the schoo] must have been. 

The school-house, though commodious, was very poorly heated during 
the winter, and for days we shivered with the cold. An orifice through 
the wall gives egress to the stove pipe, and being twice too large, gives 
ingress also to any quantity of pure air; so that in one respect our school- 
room is a model one—it is very well ventilated indeed. 

During the first quarter, the outside door was the only door; but at its 
close, in January, 1857, a hall was added which improved the convenience 
and warmth of the room very much, I fear you will not be very favorably 
impressed with the picture I have drawn of our school-room ; but let me 
add that we are to have a new stove this winter, which will, I trust, with 
the improvements we intend making, render it quite comfortable. 

And now to the scholars.—They are very irregular in their attendance, 
and very tardy when they do attend. There are bright exceptions of course 
—but this is the rule. The fact is the people are@ery indifferent in regard 
to the welfare of their children, and consequently pay but little attention 
to the condition of the schools. I know it would be much pleasanter to 
report the opposite, but I report the truth. There are individual instances 
in which this rule does not hold good ; but I am speaking of the majority of 
the people. Iam fully aware that very many consider the teacher wholly 
at fault, where such apathy in regard to the public schools exist, and [ am 
very willing to acknowledge, that with proper exertions, I might have ac- 
complished more towards arousing the minds of the people in regard to 
the subject; and yet I must say, in self defence, that I have written, ex- 
horted, remonstrated—to some purpose, it is true—but not with such suc- 
cess as I had wished for. 

And here permit me to say, that notwithstanding the exertions made by 
the people of Wisconsin to furnish a liberal education to the masses, there 
are many, far too many, growing up in ignorance within her borders. In 
the “ mining region,” especially, too little exertion is made, and too little 
success achieved. There are many excellent teachers here, many who are 
well prepared to do battle in the holy cause; but it is nevertheless a fact, 
that they are seriously crippled in their exertions by the non co-operation 
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of the community at large. This must not be—these obstacles must be 
overcome. 

If we would live, thrive and flourish, a prosperous, happy people; if we 
wish that the youth of both sexes should grow up prepared to enter upon 
the active and ardnous duties of life; if we desire that they should catch 
the true spirit of the age, and become ornaments to society, and honored 
citizens of the Republic,--iwe must increase the means by which they may 
acquire a proper education, and see that those means are well applied. 

Yours, W. C. A. 

Linpen, Wis., Nov. 1857. 


a a 


From the Peenyirente School Journal. 
THE QUALIFICATIONS OF A TEACHER. 


Tne teacher should be thoroughly educated, and in no part more particu- 
larly and studiously so, than in the first principles, the rudiments of that 
which he assumes to teach. What! attempt to teach others in that where- 
in he himself is uninstruected? Most absurd! An error here, and itis a 
common one, can never be sufficiently deplored, for the result is often never 
corrected. He should have a thorough acquaintance with every branch of 
learning required,——-not only with the arbitrary rules laid down in books 
(these any parrot may be taught to con over) but with the principles they 
express, and be able by familiarity with them, to convey them in language 
and by illustrations of M& own, to the mind’s eye of those he teaches. A 
teacher being able to do this, will accomplish results which will surprise the 
mere automaton, book instructor. 

While he instructs in these, he must be careful never to violate them 
himself in the presence of his pupils, but be in the habit of correctly ex- 
pressing thought. A teacher using ungrammatical expressions, should be 
as much a lusus naturae at least, as a “ white black bird.” 

He should have a thorough knowledge of character. This is difficult, 
but it should be accjuired. Herein lies a secret spring of success in school 
government. An i.lustration of this position may be found in the fact, that 
often the character of a child scems to be totally changed by a change of 
teachers. No one abitrary mode of government can be adapted to differ- 
ent natures. He must study the character and disposition of his different 
pupils, as he would the different branches he teaches, and must with judg- 
ment and care, apply that knowledge to the proper government of his 
school. The wil! of the pupil should be made, promptly and implicitly, to 
yield to the will of the instructor; but the means by which this is to be 
accomplished, may in different cases, necessarily be widely different. In 
one case, the judgment may have to be convinced; in another, the heart is 
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to be reached, and with far happier results than will follow the peremptory 
enforcement of command. With such, the work once done is always cone. 
Again, in many cases, peremptory measures are indispensable. 

He should have a full appreciation of the command, ‘“ Know thyself.” 
Without this knowledge in an eminent degree, and without thorough self- 
government, he may as well relinquish his work, for he cannot succeed. 
“‘ How can he govern others, who has not learned to govern himself?” A 
teacher with a ternper that he is unconscious of, or that he cannot or does 
not control—-with feelings which scorn the trammels of a sound, patient 
judgment—-with an obtuse sense of justice anda dull perception of right 
and wrong, has mistaken his calling; he could not have made a more mis- 
chievous selection of a profession. 

A teacher of youth should never open his lips in anger; never speak but 
in the calm words and firm tones of self-possession; a scolding, berating, 
threatening tongue, wins naught from the pupil but disrespect and hatred 
for the head and heart, which are its companions. Leta teacher but once: 
grow pale with rage, and his sway, except it be of servile fear, is at a1 end. 
Promises of punishment are better never made, but if made, should 1ever 
be broken. Let either a parent or a teacher, threaten with punishment he 
fails to inflict, and if the child or pupil does not apply the epithet “ /iar” 
to him in words, it is not that he does not think it, and he thinks rigl tly; 
and his conduct in disregarding the threat thereafter, shows that he acts 
upon his belief. Children rarely fail to form just conclusions. 


For the Journal of Education. 
TO THE LITTLE FOLKS. 


My Lirrre Friexps:—I have looked through the Journal to find some- 
thing for you, but not finding anything, I thought I would wiite yeu a 
little letter. All you girls and boys who go to school every day in zood 
season, who study hard in study hours, and play hard at recess, and after 
school at noon and night; who never get angry with each other, but are 
always kind and happy; you are the ones | am writing to. Those boys 
and girls who are always late, idle and cross, and those who play tiuant, 
I do not wish to write to, for I know they can not read well enough to 
understand it. By the way, I must tell you about one afternoon when I 
played truant. I was about eight years old. It was a beautiful day. I 
had not been very attentive to my books, and I thought it would be sucha 
nice thing to play truant as some other boys did. After dinner, instexd of 
going to school, I went under a bridge, where I thought I would stay till all 
had gone to school and then I would go and play. How long do you sup- 
pose I staid there? I staid there till one o’clock, two, three, four 0’: lock. 
I did not dare to move for fear I should be found out and punished. So I 
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rem:incd under the bridge till the boys came home from school. That 
after con was as long to me asa week in school. That was the first and 
last ‘i.e T played truant. T felt so ashamed of myself, that it was a long 
time «fore I could play with the other boys at all. Nothing would, after 
that, induce me to play truant. This took place more than twenty-five 
years avo, but I can remember exactly how T felt, how dismal the place was 
whe'+ 1 spent those three long hours. If you wish to be happy, never 
play truant. More at another time. 
One wuo Loves Lirtte Forxs, 


ne 


Ghitorial - Department. 


A angen feature of American character, a peculiarity noticed and com- 
mented on by every intelligent foreigner who visits our shores, is a love 
of chuinge, a desire for something new. 

Th's element is a source of good or of evil, according to the direction of 
the «fort which it induces or stimulates. When it results in the discovery 
of n»\ principles in science or art, or the invention of labor-saving ma- 
chines; when it produces lightning-rods or telegraphs, reapers and thresh- 
ers, swing and washing machines; whenit breaks the shackles of conser- 
vatisi, bigotry and habit, inducing a love for progress and independent 
thon: ht, it is a blessed influence which we cannot value too highly, which 
we «o not appreciate until, by contrast with the state of stagnation and 
darkicss existing in communities in which it does not bear sway, we are 
taught its importance as an efficient agent in promoting that kind of health- 
ful »»itation so essential to mental vigor and moral development. 

Whien it leads us to scrutinize theories and systems, plans and operations 
with ‘he desire and intention of adopting better ones; when it impels us to 
dise:! ancient and time-honored customs and observances because they aro 
unsuited to the conditions of the present, we realize in it something bene- 
ficix! »nd worthy of consideration as an element of individual and social 
renov:tion, 

On the other hand, we see some of the evils which it causes in the fickle- 
ness »nd instability of purpose manifested by our people as a body. So 
dee}:!y has it entered into and permeated the popular thought, that second- 
ary °° collateral considerations are made to take the place of cardinal 
principles, 

The intensity of the desire to secure an object b''nds us to the percep- 
tion «f the rignt means to be used in order to succeed. 

We act as though the possession of the power to do a thing implied the 

bligation to do it. ‘11 4s is clearly manifested in the frequent change of 
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officers in the various departments of natinnal, State and municipal eovern- 
ment. From the president of the United States down to a town con ble, 
s0 soon as a person becomes accustomed to the duties of his offi « and 
capable of performing them with accuracy and promptness, he is reisoved 
to make room for another who is ignorant of the routine of duties aii des- 
titute of the peculiar qualifications resulting from practice and expe: «nce. 

But it is not in the frequent removal of ministerial or executive «ilicers 
that society experiences the most disastrous results flowing from thi. love 
of change. The loss in these instances is principally one of dolla:~ and 


cents, one which an enterprising growing people least feel, and » ‘:ich, 
though none the less a loss, does not materially affect the vital fore: s, the 


springs of thought and action which form and mould the real characi« and 
life of a nation. 

But when this fickleness and instability of purpose manifests itse') in a 
frequent change of teachers in our common schools, we utter our }:otest 
against it as a great evil which, if not abated, will eat out the little vii dity 
inherent in the system, and make it a thing of forms and shows inst« d of 
a living, expanding, healthy organism, a means of personal develo. nent 
and national preservation. 

There are nearly four thousand school districts in this State, three ‘hous 
sand of which probably have employed or will employ one teacher es: ii the 
present winter. In how many of these districts will the same teacher who 
taught last winter be again employed? In one-fifth? No, not in one :enth 
of them. It is a liberal estimate to allow three hundred districts the -ame 
instructor they had last term or last winter. What is the reason «/ this 
almost universal change of teachers? If you question the people or the 
officers of a district, they will tell you it is to secure better qualified ; crsons 
to take charge of their schools. 

This would be a good reason for a change if the result sought io be 
secured were accomplished by it. But it is not, and cannot be, because the 
number of teachers remains about the same, increasing but slow!y from 
year to year, so that we cannot with certainty conclude that there are ‘nore 
than two hundred teachers added to the list this winter. Supposing (« bich 
is far from being the case,) that these two hundred teachers are all of them 
superior to those hitherto employed, they can supply but two hu:dred 
districts, and the remainder of the three thousand must simply exc!. :nge 
teachers, by which process a few localities may possibly be benefited, » hile 
the cordition of things, considering the whole State, remains as beforv. 

Now that we have shown that better teachers are not secured }) this 
system of changing from year to year and from term to term, let us lok at 
the evils resulting from this ill-advised practice. 

In the first place, it prevents the adoption in common schools of any defi- 
nite system of instruction or management. What is commenced |) one 
teacher is overthrown by his successor, whose system (if he has a: :) re- 
ceives the same treatment from the next incumbent and so on indefi:. ely. 

Provided that each succeeding teacher wee superior in discipli:.c and 
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method of instruction to the preceding one, still he has not time to inaug- 
urate his system before he leaves, to be followed by another who may prac- 
tice oi an entirely different plan. 

In tlre second place, if the same methods of discipline and instruction 
were to be pursued in all the schools of the State, a great amount of time 
would be lost by the teacher in learning the character and disposition of 
the pupils, with which, in order to ensure success, he must be as well ac- 
quainted as he is with the subject matter of the lessons to be taught. 

Cousidering education to be simply the acquisition of information, one- 
third of the time of the teacher is lost on account of these frequent changes. 
But education relates to the disposition, habits of thought and action, intel- 
lect, moral nature, character and destiny of the pupil. How important then 
that the work of training the youth of our land, should be carefully and 
systematically pursued. A tangible illustration of the evils resulting from 
a frequent change of teachers, is seen in the penmanship of the pupils.—— 
Not one in ten is able, on leaving school, to write a fair legible hand. One 
reason of this is that writing is not systematically taught, as a general thing, 
by common school teachers, and if it were, no pupil could acquire a good 
hand under the tuition of so many different instructors. 

Frequent changes are not less injurious to the teacher than they are to 
the school. They encourage incompetent persons to remain in a profession 
for which they are not qualified, and discourage those who otherwise would 
make more effort to fit themselves for the proper performance of their 
duties. 

It matters not how successful a teacher may be; a re-engagement, as a 
general thing, depends not upon success, but upon the composition of the 
school board, which in most districts is changed annually, carrying with it 
a change of teachers as a matter of course. On the other hand, if a teach- 
wholly fails in arranging and disciplining his school—if he is ignorant of 
the branches which he professes to teach, and unfit in all respects to have 
the charge of children and youth, he can only lose his situation; he is no 
worse off than the successful teacher, so far as regards the attitude of the 
public towards him ; he is as free to seek, and (if possessed of the requisite 
amount of assurance) as likely to obtain another situation as he would have 
been if successful in a former one. 

Whzt is there in this state of things to encourage self-improvement on 
the part of the teacher? Why should he sacrifice time and money to secure 
a knowledge of the theory and practice of his profession, so long as the 
public offer a premium for dulness and incompetence? 

Thus these frequent changes injure the true teacher by lowering the 
standard of qualifications, and bringing him into competition with numbers 
of unqualified candidates, who depend upon the ignoranee of the people to 
secure situations which they do not expect to retain and are not competent 
to fill. Again, the teacher sustains a personal loss, in that he is by this sys- 
tem placed beyond the reach of those influences which would materially 
aid lim in a course of mental improvement and general development. 
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It is often said that teaching has a tendency to contract the mind, to 
narrow the scope of vision, and separate one from his fellows, in conse- 
quence of a difference in aims and objects of pursuit. This may be true of 
itinerant teachers, who do not remain long enough in one place to gain a 
legal residence, much less to become identified with the people among whom 
they reside. But it is not true of the teacher who continues in the same 
locality for a term of years, for in order to maintain his position, he must 
not only add to his stock of scientific information, so as to keep pace with 
the general progress in knowledge, and to awaken in the minds of his 
pupils the interest necessary to rapid and permanent advancement; but he 
must become acquainted with the parents, learn their peculiarities, become 
interested in those things which interest them, and take a position in society 
and the commonwealth as a man and a citizen. Thus he cannot be a stu- 
dent, 2 book-worm, a teacher merely, a wider field is open before him, a 
higher position requiring expanded views, trained and disciplined faculties 
and powers to fill it with credit to himself or profit to his fellow men. 
Experience and the testimony of others warrant us in stating that there is 
not a really good and prosperous schocl in the State in which the teachers 
are changed yearly. On the other hand, in all those schools which have gained 
an eminence amongst us as model schools, the teachers, in the main, are 
employed from year to year, or as long as they choose to remain. 

The conclusion we have come to is this, that a frequent change of teach- 
ers is injurious to the teacher himself, to his pupils, to the school system 
and the community. 


a 


TO TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


We have as yet received the names of but few of the District Clerks 
elected last September, therefore in mailing this number we direct the 
Journal to the office, omitting the name of the clerk, as follows: “ Clerk of 
Dist. No. —~—” inserting the proper number as 1, 2, 3, &c. 

As we intend to pursue the same course hereafter, it will not be necessary 
for Superintendents to send us the names of the clerks; all we need is the 
number of districts, designating them as they are known in the records in 
the Superintendent’s office, and adding the proper Post-Office. Thus: 
“Dist. No. ——. P.O. County.” In sending the numbers of joint 
districts, send only those the clerks of which reside in the same town as the 
Superintendent. 

When the address of the Clerks and Superintendent is the same, wo 
write the numbers of the districts on the Journals and enclose in wrapper 
directed to Town Superintendent. 

Any Superintendent receiving more than one copy not directed to any 
one, will please distriLute them to the clerks in his town, and immediately 
forwaid to us the number and designation of the districts in the same. We 
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are often written to by Superintendents and Clerks requesting copies of the 
School Law. Those wishing them must apply directly to the State Super- 
intendent, Madison, as we have no copies of the law and are not agents for 
its distribution. 


ITEMS—PERSONAL AND OTHERWISE. 


Mr. Burpick and Lady, who have taught very successfully at Hazel Green 
for the past year, are engaged at Waupun for the ensuing year. 

Tue people of Lancaster are about establishing an academy under the 
direction of Mr. Page, recently from New England. A hall is in progress 
of erection for the accommodation of pupils. 

Tae High School edifice at Prairie du Chien is completed, handsomely 
furnished, and they have their teachers engaged for the year. 

Mr. Dean, who has been teaching at Eureka, is engaged at Omro for the 
eoming year. 

Mr. J. M. Fry is re-engaged at Wautoma, Waushara County. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


McGorrey’s Evectic Reapers. 


This popular series of reading books has been carefully revised and remodeled, and 
one entirely new book (the bigh school reader) added to the list, making in all seven 
books, which are nuw designated and known as McGurrey’s New Evectic Reapers. 
Those teachers who have used the old series will fully appreciate the merits of the 
new when we assure them that they are improyed in matter, typography, aud general 
appearance, presenting a carefully graded and interesting collection of reading lessone 
ef a high literary and moral character. Published by Winthrop B. Smith & Co., 
Cincinuati, and Clark, Austin & Smith, New York. 








Tue Wisconsin Farmer AnD Nontu-western CULTIVATOR. 


Though not exactly in our line, we feel it to be our daty to call the attention of our 
readers to this valuable and interesting monthly. There is nota farmer in the State 
but would realize enough benefit from the careful perusal of one number to pay for a 
year’s subscription. We are glad to learn that its merits are appreciated by the pub- 
lie, and we trust that notwithstanding the “hurd times,” its circulation will be largely 
increzsed the coming year. Published at Madisen, Ly Powas & Hoyt, at one dollar 
per year. 








Tur Atiantic Montnry, for December, more than fulfills the expectations excited 
by the first number. I[t rivals * Putnam” in its palmiest days and will soon be re- 
garded notasa luxury, but as a necessity in the intellectual life of the progressive 
American mind. We have not space to point out the best things, but advise our read- 
ers to send three dollars to the Publishers, Messrs. Phillips, Semaon & Co., 138 Winter 
street, Boston, which will pay for the “ Atlantic” for one year. 








